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NARRATIVE. 


THE BEREAVED SISTER. 

In the spring of 1824 I contracted an acquaint- 
ance in one of the cities of the south, with a gen- 
tleman who had removed from England to this 
country, with two small children, the one a small 
boy of ten years, the other a girl of nine years of 
age. These children were the most lovely I ever 
saw. Their extreme beauty, their deep and artless 
affection, and their frequent bursts of childish and 
innocent mirth, made them as dear to me as if I 
had been the companion of their infancy. They 
were happy in themselves, happy in each other and 
in the whole world of life and nature around them. 
I had known the family but a few months, when 
my friend was compelled to make a sudden and 
unexpected voyage to South America. His feel- 
ings were embittered by the theughts of leaving 
his motherless children behind kim, and I was on 
the point of embarking for Liverpool. I promised 
to take them j@atheir friends and relations. 

The day o parture was delayed two weeks; 
during that p@wiod I lived under the same roof with 
the little ones that he had consigned to my charge. 
For a few d: ey were, pensive and made fre- 
quent inquiri their absent father; but their 
sorrows were easily assuaged, and regret for his 
absence changed into pleasant anticipation for his 
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early return. The ordinary sorrows of childhood 
are but dews upon the eagle’s plumage, which 
vanish the moment the proud bird springs upwards 
into the air to woo the beautiful flashes of the morn- 


athe day of our departure at last arrived, and we 
set sail on a quiet afternoon of summer. It was a 
scene of beauty, and my heart fluttered as wildly 
and joyously as the wing of a young bird in spring 
time.“ It seemed as if man’s control had stopped 
with the shore that was retreating behind, and left 
the world of waters to give back the blue of the 
upper skies as purely and peacefully as the first 
holy Sabbath of creation. The distant hills bent 
their pale blue tops to the waters, and as the great 
sun, like the image of his Creator, sunk down in 
the west, successive shadows of gold, and crimson, 
and purple, came floating down the waves like 
barques from a fairy land. My young companions 
gazed on the scenes steadily and silently; when the 
last tints of the dim shore were melting into sha- 
dow, they took each other’s hands, and.a few nat- 
ural tears gushed forth as an adieu to the land they 
had loved. 

Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little friends 
to let me lead them to the cabin, and then returned 
again to look out upon the ocean. In about half 
an hour, as I was standing musingly apart, I felt 
my hand gently pressed, and turning around saw 
the girl had stolen along to my side. In a few 
moments the evening star began to twinkle from 
the edge of a violet cloud. At first it gleamed 
faintly and at intervals, but anon it came brightly 
out and alone, like a holy thing, upon the brow of 
the evening. The girl at my side gazed upon it, 
and hailed it with a tone which told that a thought 
of rapture was at her heart. She inquired with 
simplicity and eagerness whether in the fair land 
to which we were going, that same bright star 
would be visible, and seemed to regard it as an- 
other friend, that was to be with her in her long 
and lonely journey. 

The first week of our voyage was unattended by 
any important incident. The sea was at times wild 
and stormy, but again it would sink to repose, and 
spread itself out in beauty to the verge’ of the hori- 
zon. On the eighth day the boy arose pale and 





dejected, and complained of indisposition. On the 
following morning he was confined by a fever to 
his bed, and much doubt was expressed as to his 
fate by the physician of the vessel. I can never 
forget the look of agony, the look of utter woe, that 
appeared on the face of the little girl, when the 
conviction of her brother’s danger came slowly 
home upon her thoughts. She wept not, she com- 
plained not, but hour after how. she'sat by the bed 
of the young sufferer, an image of grief and beau- 
tiful affection. The boy became daily more feeble 
and emaciated; he. could not return the long and 
burning kisses of his sister, and at last a faint 
heaving of the breast, and the eloquence of his 
half-closed eye, and a flush at intervals upon his 
wasted cheek, like the first violet tint of a morning 
cloud, were all that told that he had not yet passed 
‘*the day of nothingness.” 

The twelfth evening of our absence from land 
was the most beautiful I ever saw, and I persuaded 
the gentle girl to go for a short time upon deck, 
that her ,own favourite brow might be fanned b 
the twiligMt breeze. The sun had gone down in 
glory, and*the traces of the blood-red setting were 
still visible upon the western waters. Slowly, but 
brilliantly, the many stars were gathering them 
together above, and another sky swelled out its 
softened beauty beneath, and the foam upon the 
crest of the waves was lightened up like wreaths 
of snow. There was music in every wave, and its 
wild sweet tone came floating down from the flut- 
tering pennon above us, like the sound of a gentle 
wind mid a cypress grove, but neither music uor 
beauty had a spell for the heart of my little friend. 
I talked to her of the glories of the sky and sea— 
I pointed to the star on which she had always loved 
to look, but her only answer was a sigh, and I 
turned with her to the bedside of her brother. I 
perceived instantly that he was dying; there was 
no visible struggle, but the film was creeping over 
his eye, and the hectic flush of his cheek was fast 
deepening into the purple. 

I know not whether, at first, his sister perceived 
the change in his appearance; she took her seat 
at his side, pressed his pale lip to her own, and 
then, as usual, let her melancholy eye rest fixedly 
upon his countenance. Suddenly his looks bright- 
ened for a moment and he spoke his sister’s name. 
She replied with a passionate caress, and looked 
up to my face as if to implore encouragement. I 
knew that her hopes were but a mockery. A mo- 
ment more and a convulsive quiver passed over the 
lips of the dying boy, a slight shudder ran through 
his frame, and all was still. The girl knew as if 
intuitively, that her brother was dead. She sat in 
tearless silence, but I saw that the waters of bitter- 
ness were gathering fearfully at their fountain. At 
last she raised her hands with a sudden effort, and 
pressing them upon her forehead, wept with the 
uncontrollable agony of despair. 

On the next day the corse of the dead boy was 
committed to the waters. The little girl knew that 
it must be so, but she strove to drive the thought 
away as if it had been an unreal and terrible vision. 
When the appointed hour was at hand, she came 
and begged me, with a tone that seemed less like 
a human voice than the low cadence of a disembo- 
died and melancholy spirit, to go and look upon 
her brother and see if he was indeed dead. I 
could not resist her entreaties, but went with her 
to gaze upon the sleeping dust, to which all the 
tendrils of her life seemed bound. She passed by 
the bedside, and I almost deemed that her very 
existence would pass off in that long fixed gaze. 
She moved not, she spoke not, till the form she 


Then indeed she arose and followed her brother 
with a calmness that might have been from heaven. 
The body sunk slowly and solemnly beneath the 
waves; a few bright ringlets streamed out upon 
the water, a single white and beautiful gleam came 
up between the glancing billows, and gil that had 
once been joy and beauty vanished for ever. 

During the short residue of our voyage, the be- 
reaved sister seemed fading ‘@way beautiful 
as a cloud in a summer zenith. Her heart had 
lost its communion with nature, and she would 
look down into the sea and murmur incoherently 
of its cold and solitary depths, and call her bro- 
ther’s name, and then weep herself into calmness. 
Soon afterwards I left her with her friends. I 
know not whether she is still a blossom of the earth, 
or whether she has long since gone to be nurtured 
in a holier realm. But I love the memory of that 
beautiful and striking one. Her loveliness, her 
innocence, and her deep and holy feeling, still 
come back to me in their glory and quietude, like 
a rainbow on a summer cloud that has showered 
and passed off for ever. 











OBITUARY. 
SARAH JANE WHITLOCK, 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. Ava. 29, 1836. 

The death of Miss Sarah Jane Whitlock has 
been publicly announced, and the sympathy and 
sorrow of hundreds of friends and acquaintances 
were testified by their attendance at the funeral 
yesterday afternoon; but the cause of her death, 
and the circumstances attending it deserve to be 
more fully known. 

This young lady (about seventeen years of age) 
left home a few weeks since on a visit to an uncle 
in New Jersey, and while there, in all the buoy- 
ancy of youth, and in the enjoyment of all that 
could minister to the pleasures of rural recreation, 
was suddenly snatched away from life’s most ani- 
mating joys, and made a helpless sufferer of the 
acutest agony. While visiting a manufacturing 
establishment at the place, she was caught in the 
machinery, and before assistance could be render- 
ed, the flesh from her feet to above her knees was 
literally chopped off the bones, and her lower limbs 
mangled in a most frightful manner. Her suffer- 
ings none can describe, her agony none can con- 
ceive. For six long weeks did this dear young 
saint, bear with pious resignation and holy forti- 
tude, the excruciating torture of her distressing 
situation, till death released her from her bodily 
anguish, and, we trust, introduced her freed spirit 
into that rest which remaineth for the people of 
God. 

From tke first moment of the sad catastrophe to 
the hour of her dissolution, not one complaint, one 
murmur, one sigh of impatience escaped from her. 
On the contrary, in the midst of her severest pain 
and agony, or so soon as utterance could be given 
to words, would she exclaim, ‘‘ Oh! thanks to the 
Lord for his goodness and mercy in enabling me 
to bear this affliction, and in this manner preparing 
me for an entrance into his kingdom above.” And 
at the very first interview with her parents after 
the melancholy accident, while they, with agoniz- 
ing hearts and bitter weeping, were mourning in 
deepest sympathy for her sufferings, she, with a 
benignant smile and a countenance lighted up with 
a beam of heavenly grace, exclaimed—‘ Dear 
mother, beloved father, do not weep. Think, O 
think, how much worse might have been my con- 
dition. What if you had been called to behold 
your daughter a lifeless corpse? but now see the 





loved was taken away to be let down into the ocean. 








kindness of my Saviour in sparing my life to fit me 
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for himself.”” And repeatedly, after the most vio- 
lent spasms, which would continue at times for 
over an hour, caused by the intensity of pain she 
endured, and exhausted nature but half permitting 
utterance, would she say—‘‘ Thanks to the Lord 
for bringing me to this bed of suffering to learn 
more of his goodness and mercy!” O how beau- 
tifully does this scene illustrate the power of Di- 
vine grace in sustaining the spirit, and imparting 
strength to the immortal soul to rise above the 
pains and distress of the mortal body, and to reckon 
its present sufferings as not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in the world 
to come! 

Not long before her departure, sensible of the 
near appweach of death, she would address her 
friends about her in the happiest strains of Chris- 
tian admonition, assuring them of the certain pros- 
pect of her own eternal felicity, and sent messages 
to various persons whom she particularly named. 
Among others, she sent to her young companions, 
urging them to make immediate preparation for 
death and eternity. To the instructer of a Bible 
class, of which she had been a diligent and studious 
member, she sent, through her father, the follow- 
ing message: ‘‘ Father, I wish you to invite Mr. 
particularly to my funeral, and tell him 
that he, under God, was the means of my first 
religious impressions. I received those impres- 
sions whilst attending his class in the Sabbath- 
school.” = 

It is not intended to gelate all that this dear 
young Christian said in testimony of her assurance 
of an interest in Christ. Suffice it to say, that 
when near her end, upon being asked if she was 
conscious how soon her,dissolution would take 
place, with her wonted calinness she replied—‘‘ O 
yes, but 

* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are. 
And not long afterwards realized, we trust, all that 
her hopes had anticipated of an inheritance among 
the spirits of the just made perfect in heaven. 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHANGES OF TIME. 
As time passes away, the appearance of some 
things change. Other things will exhibit much 


the same outward aspect, perhaps, for ages. But 
I shall speak now principally ofthe former. Peo- 
ple will all change in the course of time. The 


young grow up to manhood; the middle aged be- 
come old, and the aged pass from the stage of ac- 
tion. Indeed many of the young die before they 
arrive at old age. Gardens, orchards and forests 
also are continually changing. 

These things are not new; nor do I write them 
because I suppose that others are ignorant of them. 
But I write them because I have just now been 
thinking more about them than I sometimes do; 
and the occasion of this I will state. 

I have been walking in a distant and retired 
part of the town. I had been acquainted there, 
till about ten years ago; and since that time I have 
been a stranger there. Passing along the public 
road which leads to Boston, and which, at the 
place where I was walking, is shaded by lofty and 
aged elms, about two and a half miles from the 
centre of the town, I came to a cross road which 
leads to the right. The land was somewhat undu- 
lating and very fertile. Rich fields of corn, luxu- 
rient grass, and extensive orchards, all seemed to 
say that the husbandman did not labor in vain. 

After following this road a little way, it turned 
to the left, and then again to the right, skirting a 
beautiful meadow. I next came to a small house, 
which I may call a cottage. The road bends to 
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A little below this cottage, which is in a very 
retired and lonely place, the road turns again to 
the right, through a long piece of woods. The 
trees are oak, pine and maple, with a few of other 
kinds. When I was passing, they were clothed 
in all the verdant beauty of spring. Emerging 
from the woods, an extensive field of meadows ap- 
peared on the right hand, with spots of cultivated 
ground. Through these meadows flows a never 
failing stream. Where the road crosses it, there 
is a considerable fall. Down this the water dash- 
es, and glides rapidly over its rocky bed, and then 
passes off through the level below, in a smooth 
and gentle current. 

On the west side of the brook, a hill rises a- 
bruptly, almost from the margin of the water. The 
road winds along the base of the hill, on the south 
side. But being under the influence of a spirit of 
adventure, I commenced climbing the steep side 
of the hill, and after considerable labor gained the 
summit. On three sides, the hill falls away very 
abruptly, so much so, that a stone cast from the 
top, would fall a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet before it touched the ground. On the south 
side, there is a gradual slope, down which I easily 
made my way, and soon found the road again. As 
I followed this, I was again buried in the woods; 
but meeting with another public road, I changed 
my direction, and after travelling in all some eight 
or ten miles, I again reached home. 

It was near sun-set when I stood upon the hill 
described above. On the right, the meadows and 
fields stretched away in the distance, for miles. 
On the left hand was a pond of still water, with a 
surface smooth as polished glass. Before and be- 
hind me woods rose on woods, in all the grandeur 
of an American forest. Above me was the clear 
blue sky, and in the far west the sun was going 
down in all his glory. Here was an enchanting 
field of natural scenery, in all its loveliness and 
beauty, mingling with the sublime. From the 
skirts of the forest, I heard the evening hymn of 
the little songsters of the wood, who in the simpli- 
city of nature were chanting the praise of their 
Creator—and the brook which flowed from the 


its gliding waters gratefully to my ear. The ten- 
der emotions which swelled my bosom, as I con- 
templated the scene, were soothed by the pensive 
song of the birds, and softened by the gentle mur- 
mur of the waters, and my heart melted in adora- 
tion and praise to the God of nature. 

I said before that some things changed, and this 
assertion I found in the course of my walk to be 
true. I also said that some things remained ap- 
parently the same, and this I found true. There 
is the same house, thought I, as I passed a stately 
mansion of venerable appearance. Yes, that is 
the same house—it looks just as it used to—there 
is the same beautiful green before the door, and 


yard, 
ago. 

Here I found a change. 
longer to be found among the living. 
gone before him to the grave. 


tered far and near. 
mained to inherit the possessions of her fathers. 

That is the same cottage I used to see. 
there is an air of neglect about it. 


But why is this? 


cheerful and happy. 


lone. 





the south, and the cottage stands on the west side, 
Nearly opposite is a solitary out-house, which 
sometimes holds a little hay and shelters a single 
cow. Both the buildings bear marks of age and 
decay. In front ofthe house is a fast growing 


tree, called Balm of Gilead, which affords a de- 


lightful shade in summer, 





the only occupant of her little cottage. Yet in al 


her loneliness she was contented, for she had daily 
intercourse with her Saviour and constant commu- 
nion with God; and she was looking forward to 
the close of her pilgrimage with calm and delight- 
There is a growth of thrifty 


ful anticipations. 


pond before mentioned, sent the sweet music of 


there are the same noble elms, shading the whole 

All this appeared much as it did ten years 
But where are the inmates of the house? 
The old man was no 
His son had 
His other children 
were not there; and his grand-children were scat- 
One solitary grandchild re- 


But 
It bears the 
marks of age and decay more than it once did. 
I knocked at the door and went 
in. There was the same aged and infirm widow. 
Bending under the weight of years, she was still 
She lived alone—entirely a- 
The last time that I had seen her, she was 
surrounded by children and grand children; but 
they had all left her, and she had for years been 
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orchard is decaying—a few aged trees are all that 
are left, and these will soon fall before the hus- 
bandman’s axe. In front of that cottage was once 
a beautiful garden—but now it is a pasture. hj, 
is a changing world, thought I—but as I passed a. 
long, I looked up to the sun, which was hastenin 

to go down in the west—it is still the same—byt 
that too will change, when ‘‘ the heavens pass a- 
away with a great noise.” 

As I returned, my thoughts rested on the eter. 
nal God. With him is ‘ no variableness or sha- 
dow of turning.” Here is security—here is regt 
and when death comes, it bears the Christian a. 
way to the realms of unfailing peace. To him 
there is nothing gloomy in the thought that life is 
spending, and that death is approaching. The 
last hour of life is to him the happiest, and death 
sets him free from the pollutions of sin forever, 
This great and last ehange opens the way to ever- 
lasting bliss—and when in the bosom of his God, 
the only change that he shall know, will be ‘ from 
glory to glory.” Pirerim. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 11, 
In times of sickness, the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands are often subjected to great suffer. 
ing, because of their ignorance of the remedies 
suited to give relief. Their applications have ma- 
ny of them no effect whatever, others are so 
severe as often to destroy theo they are 
intended to cure. , 

I was once sent for in great , a distance of 
fourteen miles, to attend a ca vo had been 
taken suddenly ill. I found. suffering with, 
apoplexy of the brain. He was insensible and 
entirely helpless. It had been induced by a habit 
of inordinate eating, a practice universal amo 
the chiefs of the islands. His friends were fully 
sensible of the dangerous character of his disease, 
and were deeply afflicted. Formerly they would 
have sent for their doctors and priests to assemble 
and perform various actions and incantations; but 
under the influence of increasing light, they have 
lost most of their confidence in their own physici- 
ans and have entirely discarded their priests,— 
their only hope that he might be relieved was 
therefore centered in me. I felt the responsibili- 
ty of my situation, and sought counsel from on 
High. The applications which I made were bles- 
sed: his consciousness by degrees returned; he 
was soon able to move his eyes and gaze at sur- 
rounding objects, and not many hours had passed 
before he could converse with those around, to the 
inexpressible joy of his friends and to the astonish- 
ment of all present. One of his sides however re- 
mained palsied, and one day when I called to see 
him, I found that his friends, impatient that he 
did not recover faster, had called in one of their 
doctors, who, in an arrogant and self-sufficient 
manner, promised to effect an immediate cure, 
and had bound up his paralized arm and leg in 
some simple leaves, which he had obtained with 
considerable fatigue in the mountains. I smiled 
at the imposition and quackery displayed, and told 
them that it would do no harm, but cautioned them 
against using any thing or employing any mea- 
sures which might prove injurious. They soon 
after lost their confidence in the false assurances 
of the doctor, became disgusted with his deceptive 
arts, and as they told me ‘‘ turned him off.” 

By the incantations, in which the natives once 
trusted a great deal, is meant the performance of 
certain superstitious ceremonies. The priest who 
was called perhaps made the patient turn from 
side to side, bend or extend the limbs, sit or stand 
up; or perhaps sprinkled water on the patient, oF 
1} gave some to be drank, at the same time uttering 
a prayer or some unintelligible jargon; and if the 
means did not prove successful, the priest had @ 
ready excuse, sometimes saying that the gods 
wished an offering of a hog, dog or other animal, 
or perhaps he said that vegetables were desired— 








wood where once there was an open field. That 








for the wiley priest made demands of such things 
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for the offering as he himself needed, or as he 
might happen to see about the house. Sometimes 
he gave as excuse that the gods were angry, and 
another priest was perhaps sent for, with the hope 
that his prayers would be more acceptable, and 
more effectual in pacifying their anger; when a 
high chief was sick; human victims were some- 
times slain as offerings to the gods. A. Cuapin. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Religious Magazine. 


DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOOL CHILD. 


The following account was written for the Sabbath School 
of which the interesting subject was a member. Hoping that 
it might be made the means of bringing a blesssng to the 
hearts of some of your young readers, a friend has obtained 
it for insertion in your magazine. 

’ Children, did you see that long funeral proces- 
sion yesterday as it advanced slowly toward the 
rave-yard, carrying in the hearse a small coffin? 
and did those of you who were at the funeral no- 
tice upon that coffin a small plate with letters upon 
it? Can any one tell what that writing was? 
Some of you are ready to say it was—‘‘ Hester 
Ann Hubbard, died July 21st, 1836, aged nine 
ears.” 

Yes, dear children, it was that little girl, whom 
you saw two Sabbaths ago come into this hall and 
take her seat yonder, near that window, with the 
other members of her class, that she might hear 
from her teacher the way to Heaven. Now, dear 
children, she is slumbering in her narrow bed, and 
her graceful form will soon moulder and decay; 
but I trust her soul has found its way to Heaven, 
and that she is now seated with many other happy 
Sabbath School children around the throne of God, 
uniting with them in singing the song of the re- 
deemed and receiving instruction from her Heav- 
enly Father. If you will listen attentively, I will 
tell you what makes me think her soul is now in 
Heaven. A week ago yesterday she was taken 
sick—not very sick, but she could not come to the 
Sabbath School with her little sister. She grew 
worse, and then her father began to fear that she 
could not get well. After he found her case was 
very doubtful, he told her he was afraid she could 
not get well. Her aunt asked her if she was wil- 
ling to die. She replied ‘‘ yes.” She asked her 
if she was willing to leave her dear father and mo- 
ther. She replied ‘‘ yes.” She then asked her, 
“which should you rather, Hester, die or get 
well?”? She hesitated a moment and then replied, 
‘just as God will.” 

I went to see her that morning; her countenance 
was calm and heavenly, though she did not say 
anything. I went again the next morning—she 
was still worse. She had a bunch of flowers given 
her. Her mother said to her—‘‘ my daughter, 
those flowers are emblems of yourself; you will 
soon fade as the flowers do.”” She replied ‘‘ yes.” 

Her teacher asked her what she should tell the 
other members of her class from her. She hesi- 
tated a moment and said, ‘‘ tell them I hope I shall 
meet them all in another world,” after which she 
calmly went to sleep. When she awoke she called 
for her father, and conversed with him some time 
alone. Her father said to her, ‘‘ my daughter, we 
fear that you will not get well—that we cannot 
help you; you must look to your Heavenly Father 
for help; you must pray to Him.” She replied— 
‘‘T know I shall not get well;—I do pray to my 
Heavenly Father. I have prayed for you, father, 
and for mother. I hope I have been good; I have 
tried to be good and dutiful and obedient to my 
parents. If I have committed faults, I hope you 
_will forgive me, dear father and mother. God will 
forgive me. He loves little children that are good; 
I am not afraid to die—I shall be happy—my spirit 
will soon appear before its God.”’ 

When her mother said, ‘‘ would that I could go 
with you, my daughter,” she said, ‘‘ you cannot 
g° with me now, dear mother; the living cannot 
accompany the dead, they can only go to the gates 


must make its way alone to the throne of God.— 
There I shall eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup which Christ brake and blest.” She looked 
around and said, ‘‘ if I have done wrong to any of 
you, I hope you will forgive me. I hope I have 
been a dutiful child. I hope I shall meet you all 
in another world, where there will be no more pain, 
or sickness, or sorrow. I shall soon see all the 
holy angels: Jesus, when on earth, took little 
children in his arms and blessed them, and said, 
‘ suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
If I have been a good girl, I shall soon go to 
Heaven.” She then looked upon her teacher and 
said, ‘‘ Do give my love to all the scholars in my 
class, and tell them I hope I shall meet them all 
in a better world.” 

In the afternoon of this day, Mr. Husted (her 
minister) called to see her. He asked her if she 
was willing to die. She replied, “‘I am.” He 
said to her, ‘‘ do you feel that you can put your 
trust in the Saviour?’’ She said, ‘‘ I trust I can.” 
He then repeated the verse,— 

* Jesus can make a dying bed,’ &c. 





She stopped a moment, and then put out her 
hand to take his, and said, ‘‘ yes, Mr. Husted, ’tis 
true,— 
* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.’ 
Mr. H asked her if she should like to get 
well. She said, ‘‘ if it is the Lord’s will I shall 
live; if it is the Lord’s will I shall die.” On being 
asked if she felt any better, after suffering severe 
pain, she replied, ‘‘ a very, very little better, but 
not enough to encourage me but that I shall die.” 

She said she hoped her friends would not grieve 
for her, for she should not be much loss, and she 
should meet them all in Heaven if they were good. 
When asked by her father if she was in great pain, 
she said, ‘‘ I am, dear father, in very great pain, 
but Jesus suffered and died and did not complain, 
and I hope I shall not complain.” In all her sick- 
ness she never murmured nor shed a tear; but 
while others, especially her father and mother, 
were bathed in tears, she remained calm and un- 
moved. She said, ‘‘ my dear father and mother, I 
love you dearly; you have always been good to 
me, and I hope I shall meet you in another world, 
where we shall part no more.” 

On the morning previous to her death, she saw 
her little sister Virginia lying upon the bed, and 
with an angel’s smile she said, ‘‘ O, it is little Jen- 
ny. Good morning, dear Jenny. I am sensible 
that I am going to die; you will never see me alive 
another morning, and you must be a good girl and 
mind your father and mother.” 

She was asked by a friend who stood by, ‘‘ are 
you still happy?” ‘‘ Yes, I am,” said she; ‘‘ I shall 
soon be in Abraham’s bosom with Lazarus.” She 
looked steadfastly at one time in her father’s face, 
and said, ‘‘O, my dear father, I wish I had been 
as good as you,” repeating it several times, and 
then to her mother, ‘‘O, my dear mother, I wish 
I had been as good as you,” and then to her aunt 
Eliza, ‘‘ but I am the vilest in the world—a worm;”’ 
here she paused and fell asleep. Mr. H call- 
ed soon afterwards, and being asked if she wished 
to see him, she replied, ‘‘O yes, I do.” He asked 
her if she still felt her Saviour near. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she 
said with great emphasis. 

‘* Would you like to have me pray with you?” 

**O yes.” 

** What would you like to have me pray for?” 

‘** That God would bless my soul.” 

After his absence, she said, ‘‘ I love Mr. H. 
because he is a good man.” To her father she 
said, ‘‘ I hope you will never forget that little 
hymn, ‘Jesus can make a dying bed,’”’ &e. repeat- 
ing the whole of it to him. ‘* Mr. H knows 
that hymn, and he knows a great many more; he 

















trunk of money, which she wished to have expend- 
ed for some useful purpose; also her books and 
other articles, saying, ‘‘ give them all some.” To 
her father the day she died, she said, ‘‘ father, it 
says it is a hard thing for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.”” When towards the close 
of her life, her father asked her again if she was 
in great pain, she said, ‘‘ I am.” Her father said, 
‘* your sufferings are nearly over.’’ She said, ‘* I 
shall not get well then. This is my first great 
suffering, and it will be my last.” 

Thus did she sweetly fall asleep in Jesus; and 
now, dear children, do you not think her soul is in 
Heaven? And will you not try to live so that you 
can meet her there? 
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MORALITY. 





From “ The Friend,” published in Philadelphia, 
THE WIDOW’S SON, 
OR MY MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 
By the author of ‘* The Cold-Water-Man.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said uncle Bony to himself one day, ‘‘I 
do hate the temperance societies; they are doing 
untold mischief. Soon we shall not be allowed to 
eat or drink without license from a temperance 
society, or from a cold-water-man.’’ He was not 
yet given up to perfect obduracy of heart; and 
therefore as he spoke his conscience smote him, 
and he continued, ‘‘ but for once I will attend a 
temperance meeting. I hear the society meets 
to-morrow afternoon. I am _ bullet-proof—they 
cannot convert me.” 

He felt armed on every side against the shaft of 
truth. Here the root of the evil was assailed; the 
mischief of moderate drinking was held up to view 
in all its naked deformity; the base immorality of 
the practice was unveiled—the sin of it was de- 
scribed. ‘‘ There is one crime,”’ said uncle Bony 
to himself, ‘‘ against which my mother did not 
warn me.” The speaker went on. He proved, 
he demonstrated that drinking a little is the cause, 
the origin, the fountain-head of all drunkenness; 
that it is the source of disease, poverty and dis- 
grace, misery, crime and death; that it is the 
grand ‘‘ stumbling-block in the way of’ God’s 
** people ;”’ that it is pouring out pon our country, 
upon the world, an overflowing flood of desolation. 
Uncle Bony trembled; he knew he had been guilty 
of the crime of drinking distilled liquor. The 
speaker showed that drinking a little was the only 
possible way to enter the drunkard’s path, which 
leads to inevitable destruction. He called the 
drunkard’s drink by its true name—the venom of the 
second death. The crime of making, vending or 
drinking distilled liquor, he denominated the most 
odious and ruinous evil imaginable; he pronounced 
it the enslaver of both body and soul. ‘‘ That’s 
true,” said uncle Bony in an under tone, as he 
started from his seat; ‘‘ and not another drop of 
this poison of the soul, this destroyer of all good, 
shall ever again pass my lips.”” The speaker con- 
cluded. Uncle Bony joined the temperance socie- 
ty. Peace and happiness again visited his fireside. 
His wife prayed for him; the fountain of pious 
feeling was once more opened in his soul. He 
now thought of his forsaken closet; he entered it, 
he raised the voice of prayer to Him who hears 
the young ravens when they cry. His soul found 
pardon and comfort. He re-erected the family 
altar; he again re-returned to the house of God, 
and was restored to fellowship with the saints. He 
is now an exemplary—a devoted Christian, a con- 
sistent member of the temperance society. and a 
blessing to his family and neighborhood. He him- 
self told me the substance of this story; and as he 
concluded, he exclaimed with almost unearthly 
energy, while the big tear rolled down the old 
man’s cheek, ‘‘ My mother’s last prayer is answer- 
ed; it was, ‘O, my God, save this my son from 
final ruin.’ The hearer of prayer heard her last 
petition, and I, the widow’s son, am a miracle of 








knows, Holy Bible, book divine, and that (meaning 
the Bible) is his best friend.’”’ She said to her 





of the kingdom—there we must part, and my spirit 








father, ‘‘I want you to pray every night.” She 
gave directions for the distribution of her little 


grace.” 

Was the temperance society of any benefit to 
| Uncle Bony? Have all the drams ever sold, or 
bought, or drank, accomplished as much good as 



























































































































































































































Yeouth’s Companien. 
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was done in uncle Bony’s case? Rum seller, an- 


swer the question. 
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WATURAL HISTORY. 


GRATITUDE OF A LION. 


Prince, « tame lion on board the British ship 
Ariadne, had a keeper to whom he was much at- 
tached; the keeper got drunk one day, and, as the 
captain never forgave the crime, the keeper was 
ordered to be flogged; the grating was rigged on 
the main deck, opposite Prince’s den, a large bar- 
red up place, the pillars strong and cased with iron. 
—When the keeper began to strip, Prince rose 

loomily from his couch, and got as near to his 
friend as possible; on beholding his bare back, he 
walked hastily round his den, and when he saw 
the boatswain inflict the first lash, his eyes spark- 
led with fire, and his sides resounded with the 
strong and quick beating of his tail; at last, when 
the blood began to flow from the unfortunate man’s 
back, and the clotted ‘‘ cats” jerked their gory 
knots close to the lion’s den, his fury became tre- 
mendous; he roared with a voice of thunder, shook 
the strong bars of his prison as if they had been 
osiers, and finding his efforts to break loose una- 
vailing, he rolled and shricked in a manner the 
most terrific that it is possible to conceive. The 
captain, fearing he might break loose, ordered the 
marines to load and present at Prince; this threat 
redoubled his rage, and at last the captain order- 
ed the keeper to be cast off and go in to his friend. 
It is impossible to describe the joy evinced by the 
lion: he licked with care the mangled and bleed- 
ing back of the cruelly treated seaman, caressed 
him with his paws, which he folded around the 
keeper, as if to defy any one renewing a similar 
treatment, and it was only after several hours, that 
Prince would allow the keeper to quit his protec- 
tion and return among those who had so ill used 
him.—[Marlin’s History of the British Colonies. 
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POETRY. 


CONTEMPLATION. 


‘** 'They are all up—the innumerable stars— 

‘¢ And hold their place in Heaven. My eyes have been 
** Searching the pearly depths thro’ which they spring 
“ Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

* As if it were a new and perfect world, 

* Waiting in silence for the word of God 

*¢ To breathe it into motion. There they stand 

‘¢ Shining in order, like a living hymn 

** Written in light, awaking at the breath 

*¢ Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 

** Who made them, with the harmony of spheres. 
*¢ ] would I had an angel’s ear to list 

* That melody! I would that I might float 

*¢ Up in that boundless element, and feel 

“ Its ravishing vibrations, like the pulse 

** Beating in Heaven! My spirit is athirst 

*¢ For music—rarer music! | would bathe 

‘«t My soul in a serener atmosphere 

* Than this; I long, to mingle with the flock 

*¢ Led by the ‘living waters,’ and lie down 

*¢ In the ‘ green pastures’ of the better land! 

¢¢ When wilt thou break dull fetter! When shall I 
s* Gather my wings, and like a rushing thought 

*¢ Stretch onward, star by star, up into Heaven!” 


Thus mused Alethe. She was one to whom 
Life had been like the witching of a dream, 

Of an untroubled sweetness. She was born 
Of a high race, and laid upon the knee 

With her soft eye perusing listlessly. 

The fretted roof, or on Mosaic floors, 

Grasped at the tesselated squares inwrought 
With metals curiously. Her childhood passed 
Like faery—amid fountains and green haunts— 
Trying her little feet upon a lawn 

Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 

In her sweet bosom, as if it were a fair 

And pearly altar to crush incense on. 

Her youth—oh! that was queenly! She was like 
A dream of poetry that may not be 

Written or told—exceeding beautiful! 

And so came worshippers; and rank bow’d down 
And breath’d upon her heart as with a breath 
Of pride; and bound her forehead gorgeously 
With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her step 

A majesty as if she trod the sea, 

And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted her. 
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And so she grew to woman—her mere look 
Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her hand 
Th’ ambition of a kingdom. 

From all this 
Turn’d her high heart away! She had a mind, 
Deep and immortal, and it would not feed 
On pageantry. She thirsted for a spring 

Of a serener element, and drank 
Philosophy, and for a little while 

She was allayed,—till, presently, it turn’d 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 

Faint for undying waters. 

Then she came 
To the pure fount of God, and is athirst 

No more—save, when the fever of the world 
Falleth upon her, she will go, sometimes, 
Out in the star-light quietness, and breathe 


A holy aspiration after Heaven. Roy. 








EDITORIAL. 


A TEMPERANCE BOY’S INFLUENCE. 
In a Sabbath School near Philadelphia, lately, the 
subject of Temperance was recommended to the Chil- 
dren, and many of them signed the Temperance 
pledge. After which, one of the little boys, on going 
home to dinner, was urged by his father to drink 
some strong beer, as they had been accustomed to do; 
but he begged to be excused. His father asked him 
the reason. “I have joined the Temperance Socie- 
ty, Sir, and do not wish to take any strong drink.”— 
The father then pushed back his own glass, and imi- 
tated the example of his son. He afterwards met the 
Teacher, who had recommended Temperance to his 
son, and told him what had happened, and expressed 
his determination to drink only cold water in future. 
There are other ways in which boys have exerted 
an influence against Intemperance. We read an an- 
ecdote once of some little slave boys at the south, 
whose master was a drunkard. They were one night 
heard by the master, laughing and clapping their 
hands in their cabin, when he was passing by, He 
stopped and ftistened, tv ascertain what occasioned 
their mirth, when he found that one boy, who was a 
complete mimick, was imitating his master, as he ap- 
peared when drunk, staggering and muttering non- 
sense, and the others were laughing at it. The mas- 
ter had there a true picture of himself—he was dis- 
gusted with it, and turned away, determined never to 
be seen in such a predicament again. 

When boys see a drunkard in the street, instead of 
insulting him, as they sometimes do, they should ask 
themselves, how they would like to appear in such a 
condition—and if they shudder at the thought, let 
them imitate the Sabbath School boy, mentioned a- 
bove; this will keep themselves from the degradation, 
and their example will have a good effect on others. 














VARIETY. 


The Wild Boy. 


The Hansag morass is remarkable for being the 
place where the wild boy was found; and as his story 
may not be generally known, I shall give it in the 
words of the protocol, transmitted by the authorities 
of the district to the government, which for accuracy 
may be depended upon. 

n the 15th of March, 1749, two fishermen of Ka- 
puvar, named Franz Magy and Michael Molnar, 
found in the Hansag morass a being whose appear- 
ance was that of a wild animal, but who bore an ex- 
act resemblance to human form, except that his limbs 
were longer, the fingers and toes double the usual 
length, and his skin scaly and knotty; his head was 
perfectly round, eyes small and sunk, hooked nose, 
and mouth immoderately large. He was supposed 
to be about ten years of age, and when taken it was 
impossible to induce him to eat any thing but grass, 
hay or straw, nor would he allow himself to be cloth- 
ed, and if at any time he was able to elude the vigi- 
lance of his guards, he invariably jumped into the 
castle of Kapuvar, in which he was kept, and dived 
and swam about in it, as if it was his native element. 
After being confined for about a year, he consented 











to wear clothes, and eat cooked victuals; in short, he 
conformed in every respect to domestic habits, and 
was baptized, but it was found impossible to teach 


a 


his a yparent adoption of the manners of man it 
guardians relaxed their vigilance, of which he took 
advantage and disappeared. It is supposed that he 


jumped into the river Raab, a short distance from the 


castle, and swam to his old residence in the Han 

morass; for he was seen some time afterwards by a 
party of fishermen among the reeds and rushes. op 
the shore of the Konigsee, a small lake on the same 
morass, but on perceiving them he dived to the bot. 
tom and disappeared. After a lapse of several yeare 
he was again seen by another party of men, and 
second time disappeared.— Cumber. Presbyterian 


The Use of the Bible. 

A little boy had often amused himself by looking 
over the pictures of a large Bible; and his mother 
one day said to him, ‘ John, do you know the use of 
the Bible?” He said, “‘ No, mother.” ‘ Then, John 
be sure you ask your father,” was the advice his mo. 
ther gave him. Soon afterwards, when his father 
came home, John ran up to him, and said, “I should © 
like to know, father, “ie is the use of the Bible?» 
His father said, ‘‘I’ll tell you another time, John.» 
The boy appeared disappointed, and walked away 
wondering why his father did not answer the question 
directly. A few days after, the father took his son to 
a house where was a woman very sick in bed, and 
began to talk to the poor afflicted woman, who said 
that she suffered a great deal of pain, but hoped that 
she was resigned to the will of God. ‘ Do-you think,” 
said the father, ‘that God does right to, permit you to 
feel so much pain.” ‘Oh, yes,” answered the wo- 
man, “‘ for God is my heavenly father, who loves me, 
and Iam sure one who loves me so much, would not 
permit me to suffer as I do, if it were not for my 
good.” He then said, “ How is it that you find your 
sufferings do you good?” She replied, “‘ My suffer. 
ings are good for my soul; they make me more hun- 
ble, more patient; they make me feel the value of the 
Saviour more; make me pray more; and I am sure 
all this is good for me.” John had been very atten 
tive to this conversation, and the tears stood in his 
eyes while the afflicted woman was talking. His fe 
ther looked at him, and then said to the woman, “ My 
= woman, can you tell me what is the use of the 

ible?” In an instant John cast his eyes towards the 
woman, while his face showed that he was extremely 
eager to hear her answer. The woman, with a stron- 
ger voice than before, said, ‘*‘ Oh, sir, the Bible has 
been my ¢omfort in my affliction.” ‘ There, John,” 
said the father, “‘now you know the use of the Bible; 
it can give us comfort when we most need it.” 








The Heavens at Night. 


‘* Father.” said Susan, ‘ what are those little thing 
which look like sparks of fire??? Thomas, her bro 
ther, who was kneeling by his father, said to his sis 
ter Susan, “* Why they are stars—don’t you know the 
stars yet??? Mr. Imber, who always liked to teach 
his children the knowledge of God from hig works 
and word, was pleased to have the opportunity of 
teaching Susan and her brother something of God, as 
seen in the heavens. ‘ My child,” said he to Tho- 
mas, “who made the stars?” Thomas paused @ 
while, and then looking ashamed, said, ‘‘ Father, who 
did?” “Oh,” said Susan, “don’t you know who! 
why in the very first chapter in the Bible, you can 
learn that ‘God made two great lights; the greater 
— (the sun) to rule the day, and the lesser light 
(the moon) to rule the night; he made the stars also.’” 
‘* Why, father,” said Thomas, ‘did God make % 
many little things to shine?” 'Thomas’s father told 
him, that these little things which he saw in the hes- 
vens, were supposed to be distant worlds, something 
ike our own world; that the nearest star to us, Was 
thousands of millions of miles off; and that God made 
them, as he had us, for his own glory, to show forth 
his praise. How wonderful, my dear children, sail 
he, is that God, ‘ who telleth the number of the star, 
who calleth them all by their names,? who made all 
worlds, with their suns and moons and stars; all o 
whose works praise Him. No wonder that good old 
David, who wrote the Psalms in the Bible, said, 
‘ Praise ye him, sun and moon; praise him, ye sta 
of light; both young men and maidens, old men and 
children; let them praise the Lord.’ My dear chil 
dren, will you praise Him who is the < bright and 
morning star,’ Jesus Christ, the Saviour of sinners‘ 





Compliment, 

A dull father had a very bright little son. After 
exhibiting him to a gentleman one day, he said— 
‘ Don’t you think the lad is almost a miracle?’ ‘ Yes: 
indeed,’ returned the visitor, ‘ he is quite above par! 





Parents love indeed, others only talk about it. 





him to articulate a single syllable. 


In consequence of 


The more honor we have, the more we thirst after it. 
A good wife is the workmanship of a good husband. 
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